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Statistics for a Dynamic Economy 


by Ralph J. Watkins 


Mr. Watkins was Chairman of the Intensive Review Committee set up by the 
Secretary of Commerce in the fall of 1953 to review the programs of the Bureau 
of the Census. He is Director of Research, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. and a member 
of NPA’s Business Committee. 


HE ROLE OF RECORDS IN A DEMOCRACY--The key to the 

successful functioning of any human institution is good man- 
agement, and all good management is dependent on good records. 

Both the level and the direction of change of the American con- 
tinent-wide economy at any time are the resultants of the myriad 
of decisions made daily by our many millions of business concerns 
and farmers and other producing and buying and selling units, in- 
cluding our families and our local, State, and Federal agencies. 

Every one of these decisions must be based on information, 
good or bad. In the main, these decisions can be no better than 
the information on which they are based. 

Freedom of choice is the hallmark of a free society. Such a 
society is peculiarly dependent on the widespread dissemination 
of facts. It is dominated by individual motivations and actions, 
and they mustbe informed motivations and actions if their results 
are to serve the general welfare. 

In assessing the informational needs of our society today, it is 
well to remember that it is to an unprecedented degree a dynamic 
and highly mobile society. Our population is on the move and is 
increasing by about 2.75 million a year. Great new industries have 
grown up over the span of a few years, and oldindustries have rev- 
olutionized their processes, under the pressures of a vast techno- 
logical revolution. Epochal transformations of our economy have 
taken place, in the direction of both more equitable functioning and 
more efficient functioning. 

We have achieved a transformation in our thinking under which 
all major groups in our society now take it for granted that both pub- 
lic policy and private policy must be aimed at providing incentives 
toward both reasonable economic stability and growth of our econ- 
omy, with the obligation of taking such remedial actionas econom- 
ic circumstances may require. 


(continued on page 2) 
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The Modern Corporation 


@ Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion— subject of NPA's first Case 
Study on the Causes of Industrial 
Peace--was described as "the 
archetype of the progressive, 
modern corporation" in the Jan. 
1954 Fortune magazine. 

e@ The article notes the deep 
interest of its President, J. D. 
Zellerbach, in the development 
of a sense of social responsi- 
bility among business corpora- 
tions and his ownfirm's 20-year 
record of industrial peace. 

e@ Other marks of the progres- 
sive corporation and character- 
istic of Crown Zellerbach, says 
Fortune, are long-range plan- 
ning, research, decentraliza- 
tion, and the willingness to let 
its executives participate in 
public affairs. 


@e Mr. Zellerbach, an NPA 


Board member, has been very 
active inpublic affairs, andwas 
recently U.S. Alternate Repre- 
sentative at the United Nations 
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Economic stability and economic growth are 
measurable phenomena. To that end, Federal 
and private agencies have constructed a com- 
prehensive system of economic indicators for 
determining currently the condition of our econ- 
omy relative to productionand business activ- 
ity, employment and wages, unemployment, 
population, prices, purchasing power, credit, 
money, and finance. 

These economic indicators do not represent 
statistics for statistics' sake. They are guide- 
posts to action, guides for both public policy 
and private business policy; and they are fol- 
lowed intently by government officials and 
equally by the many scores of thousands of 
people in our business enterprise and farm 
economy who must be continually alert to 
changes in economic conditions and trends. 

This comprehensive system of economic 
indicators rests in one way or another on the 
benchmark statistics provided by the Bureau of 
the Census. Without these census records, it 
would not be possible to construct or interpret 
this system of economic indicators. Business 
executives, farmers, labor leaders, profes- 
sional men, scholars, scientists, government 
officials, and administrators in all phases of 
our society are dependent on census records 
or on economic indicators based on census 
records. 


HE INTENSIVE REVIEW COMMIT TEE-In 

the fallof 1953 the Secretary of Commerce 
set upan Intensive Review Committee of nine 
economists and statisticians from outside the 
Government to appraise the policies, proce- 
dures, and programs of the Bureau of the Census 
and to recommend a plan for their improve- 
ment.* The Committee met for three days 
each in October, November, and December. 
Extensive surveys of user groups were made 
for the Committee by interested organizations; 
11 panels of experts were named to report to 
the Committee, eachon one of the majorcen- 
sus programs; and the Committee surveyed a 
large number of broadly representative busi- 
ness, civic, farm, labor, and professional or- 
ganizations. Findings and recommendations 
were submitted to the Secretary of Commerce 
in a preliminary report on December 18. 

The present extensive statistical programs 
of the Federal Government, including the pro- 
grams of the Bureau of the Census, owe much 
of theirinception and development to the sta- 
tistical needs forced upon us by the mobiliza- 
tion requirements of World War I, by the eco- 
nomic and socialrequirements imposed by the 
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Great Depression of 1929-1933, and by the 
mobilization requirements of World War II. 

It was the aim of the Intensive Review Com- 

mittee to try to learn, inconsultation with prin- 

cipal and informed users of census materials, 

how well those programs and related census 
work have been carried out, what uses they 
have served, and what changes and improve- 
ments should be made to bring this phase of 
government in line withthe needs of our pres- 

ent-day society. 

The Committee tried to keep in mind and 
weigh carefully considerations of economy. 
To this end cost estimates for each presently 
authorized census program were shown on the 
questionnaires used in the surveys conducted 
for the Committee, and cost estimates are 
shown in the report for all recommended 
programs. 

Census programs for a continent-wide econ- 
omy ofmore than 161 millionpeople are cost- 
ly at best, but it is clearly necessary that earn- 
est efforts be made to carry out those programs 
with maximum efficiency and at the lowest 
cost consistent with the contributions that may 
reasonably be expected from the Bureau toward 
the effective functioning of our society. In the 
context of today, these contributions mean 
above all the provision of benchmark records 
and economic indicators, or foundations for 
economic indicators, which supply guides to 
public and private policy aimed at supporting 
reasonable economic stability and economic 
growth. 


EGLECTED PROGRAMS-~ Perhaps the cli- 

max up to date of census planning was 
reached in 1948 when the carefully planned, re- 
scheduled and staggered, program of quinquen- 
nial economic censuses was provided for by the 
80th Congress, supplemented by the 81st Con- 
gress in authorizing in 1949 the decennial cen- 
sus of housing and in 1950 the quinquennial 
census of governments. The program has been 
buffeted about and seriously damaged by budg- 
etary "accident and force." 

Excepting only the decennial census of 
housing (and the earlier authorized decennial 
census ofagriculture), these carefully planned 
and scheduled economic censuses authorized 
by that historic legislationhave not been con- 
ducted, through failure to appropriate funds. 
In chronological order, the skipped censuses 


. are as follows: census of mineral industries 


for 1948; census of governments for 1952; cen- 
sus of manufactures for 1953; census of retail, 
wholesale, and service trades for 1953; census 
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of mineral industries for 1953. Ofsimilar im- 
port, the customary preparatory funds for the 
1954 census of agriculture were denied for fis- 
cal year 1954; and the foreign trade statistics 
program has been progressively curtailed over 
the past eight years. ; 

What allof this story of retrenchment adds 
up to is not a pretty record, and strenuous ef- 
forts will be required if the damage done is to 
be repaired. 

Statistical programs, by and large, com- 
mand no pressure groups, and the damage done 
by their impairment is not of an immediate sort 
visible tothe naked eye, unaided by an under- 
standing of the vital role they play in our econ- 
omy andin our society generally. If we are to 
be successful in maintaining a high level econ- 
omy of reasonable stability and growth, that 
role must be protected. 


HE Committee was convinced that this ero- 

sion in census programs has proceeded 
from neglect, in consequence of preoccupation 
with the budgetary and other demands of the 
defense emergency. That explanation is re- 
plete with irony, for in truth our economic 
strength is the foundation of our military 
strength and one of the major elements in our 
leadership of the free world. 

Both governmental policy and private busi- 
ness policy must always be flexible, and ready 
to meet the shifting needs of changing econom- 
ic conditions. That requirementis implicit in 
the meaning of the term by which we best de- 
scribe the American economy: A dynamic 
economy. These changes in public and private 
policy stem--and must stem—from analysis 
and appraisal of the many current economic in- 
dicators which record conditions and trends. 
Many of these indicators are direct products of 
census programs, and most of the others are 
dependent in one way or another on census 
records. 

As anexample of this dependence of policy 
on statistical records, the comprehensive pro- 
grams presented by the President to the Con- 
gress early in 1954 could not have been con- 
ceived and formulated without benefit of anal- 
ysis of the extensive system of current eco- 
nomic indicators. Similarly both measures of 
markets and indicators of economic conditions 
and trends provide the guidance for intelligent 
business decision. 

Continued neglect and erosion of the pri- 
mary source for these measures of markets and 
economic indicators--census programs—are of 
grave import to every citizen of our country. 
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OMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS— The 
Committee's report contains 51 recom- 

mendations, allunanimously arrived at, aimed 
at strengthening the Census Bureau's programs. 

It urged that the quinquennial censuses of man- 

ufactures, mineral industries, and retail, 

wholesale, and servicetrades be conducted in 
1955 on 1954 data; that the full census of ag- 

riculture authorized for the fall of 1954 be 
taken; and that both the population and hous- 

ing censuses continue to be conducted only 
once in 10 years; and that, beginning in the 
decade of the 1960's, the quinquennial census- 
es of mineral industries, agriculture, and gov- 
emments be shifted to a decennial basis and 
supplemented with sample censuses and sur- 
veys. As to the census of transportation, au- 
thorized in 1948 on a quinquennial basis but 
never conducted, the Committee expressed 
doubts asto both need and feasibility and rec- 
ommended that no further requests for funds be 
made pending further study by the Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Transportation. The 
Committee urged strengthening of the foreign 
trade statistics program and the monthly labor 
force sample to ensure its greater sensitivity 
and representative national character. Vigor- 
ous support of work on further development of 
sampling methods was urged, along with in- 
creased emphasis on the development and 
maintenance of a nuclear professional and 
technical staff. 


* The Committee consisted of: Ralph J. 
Watkins, Dir. of Research, Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., N.Y.C., Chairman; Murray R. Benedict, 
Prof. of Agricultural Economics, Univ. of 
Calif., Berkeley, Calif.; John W. Boatwright, 
Gen. Manager, Distribution-Economics Dept., 
Stahdard Oil Co. of Indiana, Chicago; Stephen 
DuBrul, Executive in Charge, Business Re- 
search Staff, General Motors Corp., Detroit; 
S. P. Langhoff, Jr., Vice Pres. and Dir. of 
Research, Young and Rubicam, N.Y.C.; J. 
A. Livingston, Financial Editor, Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia; Myron S. Sil- 
bert, Vice Pres., Federated Department Stores, 
Inc., N.Y.C.; Lazare Teper, Dir. of Research, 
International Ladies' Garment Workers’ Union, 
N.Y.C.; Merril Watson, Exec. Vice Pres., 
National Shoe Manufacturers, N.Y.C.; Rex- 
ford C. Parmelee, Exec. Secty. of the Com- 
mittee. 


(Appraisal of Census Programs, the Commit- 
tee's final report, from: Supt. of Doc., Wash. 
25. Feb, 1954, 132 pp. 45¢) 
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International Production Comparisons 


HEN NATIONS joinforces in a common 

cause, measurements are often needed 
of their relative levels of total production, or 
gross national products. For example, they 
may be needed to provide a working tool for 
apportioning the expenses of an international 
organization, or in allotting the burden of a 
unified defense effort. 

Acomparison of the gross national products 
of different countries requires that the value of 
production in each country be expressed in the 
same currency unit. In lieuof any other basis 
for conversion, prevailing or adjusted exchange 
rates have usually been used. For instance, 
with an exchange rate of 2.80 to 1 between dol- 
lars and pounds, the GNP of the United King- 
dom would be converted into a dollar value 
simply by multiplying it by 2.80. 

This procedure has never been considered 
satisfactory, for exchange rates are known to 
be poor indicators of the relative purchasing 
power of currencies. Exchange rates are re- 
lated only to the external transactions of a 
country, which usually represent but a small 
proportion of all production and consumption. 
Furthermore, they are frequently "pegged" or 
are affected by tariffs, subsidies, and other 
controls. 


N A PIONEERING research study, the re- 

sults of which were published this March, 
the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation (OEEC) attacked head on the prob- 
lem of determining how much one country's 
production would be worth in the currency and 
prices of another. Its staff performed the ex- 
tremely complex task of revaluing the 1950 
GNP's of four European countries, product by 
product, in the U.S. dollar prices at which 
identical or similar goods sold in the U.S. 
They also revalued the 1950 U.S. GNP, prod- 
uct by product, in the prices of each of the 
four European countries. 

The governmental statistical agencies and 
private trade associations of the countries in- 
volved provided much assistance, including 
special surveys. Some information on prices 
was obtained from business firms by mail, es- 
pecially.in the case of U.S. firms. Usually, 
when necessary price data were not available 
in the central statistical agencies they were 
obtained by interviews. This was particularly 
true in the case of producers’ durable goods. 
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For clothing and certain other consumers 
goods, an expert inpricing goods according to 
quality specifications was sent to visit stores 
in all the countries in order to obtain price data 
for goods of comparable quality. 


HEN THE products of one country were 
revalued in the currency and prices of 
another, the GNP's were compared in toto and 
on a percapita basis. The results of the study 
show the necessity of comparing the GNP's of 
any two countries not merely in one set of prices 
but in the prices of both. Using France as an 
example, when the comparison with the United 
States was made inU.S. dollar prices, France's 
GNP per capita was 53% ofthat of the U.S., but 
when the comparison was made in French 
franc prices, it was only 39% of that of the U.S. 
The variation is caused by differences in 
price structure in the two countries which, in 
turn, reflect differences in tastes and needs, 
in the availability of natural resources, inthe 
relative efficiency in producing various sorts 
of goods and services, and in other factors. 
The price structure differences between any 
two countries are always such that the GNP of 
one is a higher percentage of the GNP of the 
other when the comparisonis made in the oth- 
er's currency and prices. (See accompanying 
table.) This is because the goods which are 
relatively plentiful and cheap in one country 
increase in importance when they are multi- 
plied by the other's relatively higher prices for 
the same products. Thus wine in the French 
GNP becomes more valuable when the French 
GNP is revalued at U.S. prices, while con- 
versely automobiles in the U.S. GNP assume 
greater importance when valued at the relatively 
high French prices for automobiles. 


Si OEEC METHOD for comparing GNP's 
shows clearly that there can be no single 
figure which expresses production in one coun- 
try asa ratio of that in another. “There are al- 
ways two answers from this method, neither of 
which is more correct than the other. A major 
defect of the exchange rate method of compar- 
ing GNP's is that it involves the assumption 
that there is one unique and correct answer. 
_It is interesting to note that conversion of 
GNP's by exchange rates gives ratios for the 
countries considered which are lower than ei- 
ther of those produced by the OEEC method. 


The rates of exchange between U.S. dollars and 
European currencies reflect the weaker position 
of the European countries in international trade. 
Most of their production, however, is for do- 
mestic use. Evaluating their total production 
in terms ofexchange rates makes these coun- 
tries appear less productive relative to the U.S. 
than they actually are. 

Besides comparisons of gross national prod- 
uct, the OEEC study also gives intercountry 
comparisons of consumption, investment, and 
government purchases, and minor breakdowns 
of these categories. M.Y. 


GNP Per Capita in 4 European Countries 
as Percents of U.S. GNP Per Capita, 1950 


UNITED KINGDOM % U.S. 
Comparison indollars. . . . .63 
Comparison in pounds. . . . .49 


Comparison by exchange rates. .37 
FRANCE 
Comparison indollars. . . . .53 


Comparison infrancs. . . . .39 
Comparison by exchange rates. .35 
GERMANY 

Comparison in dollars. . 43 
Comparisoninmarks. . . . .30 


Comparison by exchange rates. .26 
ITALY 

Comparison indollars. . . . .30 
Comparisoninlira .. . . .18 
Comparison by exchange rates. .16 


(An International Comparison of National Prod- 
ucts and the Purchasing Power of Currencies, 
by Milton Gilbert and IrvingB. Kravis. From: 
OEEC Mission, 2002 P St., N.W., Wash. 
Mar. 1954. 204 pp. $3) 


@ Foreign Policy Problems for °54 


The seventh volume in an annual series pub- 
lished by The Brookings Institution considers 
key foreign policy developments during 1953; 
outlines basic factors influencing U.S. action 
in international affairs;and reviews, by region 
and topic, specific problems of foreign policy 
that are emerging in 1954. The final section 
includes a Problem Paper on American-Soviet 
relations to illustrate the way in which prob- 
lems are analyzed by Government officials at 
the policy-making level. (From: The Brook- 
ings Institution, 722 Jackson Pl., Wash. 6. 


Feb. 1954. 427 pp. Paper bound--$2; Cloth 
bound-- $4) 


people of VPA 


* 


H. 
Christian 
Sonne 


* 


Chairman of NPA's Board of Trustees since 
1946...Mr. Sonne believes in planning for 
democracy and planning to avoid a "planned 
economy"...A businessman of many interests 
ranging from national and international prob- 
lems to flyfishing, he came to the United 
States from Denmark, via England, 37 years 
ago...Plays aleading part in several other ed- 
ucational and research groups (American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation, Twentieth Century Fund, 
Committee for Economic Development). ..Has 
written a number of books and studies on so- 
cial and economic subjects. ..Is Chairman of 
the Board of Amsinck, Sonne & Co., merchant 
bankers of New York. ..Atopflight tennis play- 
er...Enjoys hunting (quail and pheasant) but 
recognizes the importance of conservation... 
Finds time for his many activities because he 
works fast and has enough energy to stay up 
all night working when necessary. 


© Power of Words 


The latest findings in the broad field of com- 
munications and how they apply to the solu- 
tion of problems in television, radar, atomic 
energy, cold war propaganda, and international 
relations are covered in Stuart Chase's latest 
book. Mr. Chase isa member of NPA's Com- 
mittee on the Causes of Industrial Peace and 
wrote "Operation Bootstrap" in Puerto Rico for 
NPA. (Powerof Words. From: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 383 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17. Mar. 
1954. 308 pp. $3.95) 
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National Bureau of Economic Research 


OME of the most basic studies carried out 

inthis country on national income, business 
cycles, finance, and international economics 
have been conducted by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, located at 1819 Broad- 
way, N.Y 23. The Bureau is an independent 
research agency that publishes the results of 
its investigations but takes no position on pol- 
icy matters. Its Board of Directors includes 
economists appointed by universities and 
members appointed by other organizations rep- 
resenting different economic and social points 
of view. At present, Arthur F. Burns, the Bu- 
reau's Director of Research, is on leave as 
chairman of President Eisenhower's Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

As part of its program to bring together rep- 
resentatives of government agencies, univer- 
sities, and private institutions for research on 
problems of common interest, the Bureau es- 
tablished the Universities-National Bureau 
Committee for Economic Research, the Con- 
ference on Research in Income and Wealth, 
and four other advisory groups. 

Under the auspices of the Universities-Nat- 
ional Bureau Committee, a conference on pol- 
icies to combat depression was held at Prince- 


ton University last October (Dec 53 Looking 


Ahead). A second meeting on this subject is 
scheduled for May 14-15. Papers presented at 
both conferences will be available in May. 
Contributions to the Committee's conference 
on capital formation and economic growth held 
in November 1953, are tobe published shortly. 
A conference on unemployment is being pre- 
pared for September; one on consumption eco- 
nomics is in the planning stage. 


I N ADDITION to the conferences and projects 
sponsored by the advisory committees, a 
great many staff studies are under way with the 
aid of foundation grants. A project tomeasure 
the performance of the Russian economy, with 
particular attention to the growth of production 
since 1928, has been organized. The structure 
of world trade and payments inrecent years is 
being surveyed by another group. Work has 
started on a study tracing the course of money 
and "real" wages in the U.S. from the Civil 
War to the present, and the changes, at least 
since 1900, in the relations between the value 
of output and the quantities of labor and capital 
employed in production. Another project deals 
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with methods of determining the demand for 
and supply of scientific and technical person- 
nel. The Bureau, upon the suggestions of the 
Council of Economic Advis2rs, is continuing 
its work on the applicability of its business 
cycle investigations to the problem of fore- 
casting. Also being studied are changes in 
the public debt of various countries since 1914 
together with related changes in price levels 
and currency valuation. 


—through the 
Looking Ahead glass 


JAPAN--In recent years, Japanese earnings of 
foreign exchange through normal commercial 
sale of its goods and services abroad have been 
only about halfagain as large as its extraordi- 
nary income from U.S. military and troop ex- 
penditures and from U.S. aid. This means 
that almost half of Japan's relatively low im- 
ports have been made possible by extraordinary 
U.S. expenditures of various sorts. Since the 
end of the Korean war, these expenditures have 
been declining and will do so at a faster rate 
in the future. What will happen to Japan? 
The possibilities for replacing these extra- 
ordinary sources of income by increased com- 
mercial sales of goods and services to other 
countries are notvery good. Japan's tradition- 
al export markets in the former Japanese em- 
pire and in China are gone. Even if it were 
politically desirable for Japan to increase its 
trade with Red China, the chances are that this 
would be only a temporary benefit to Japan. 
China is rapidly industrializing and the two 
economies are becoming less and less com- 
plementary every year. 
While Japan has permanently lost old mar- 
kets, no new ones of comparable size seem 
likely to be developed. Potentially, the newly 
independent underdeveloped countries of non- 
Communist Asia should provide growing mar- 
kets for Japanese goods. But thishas not been 
occurring on anything like the necessary scale. 
In those countries conquered by Japan before 
or during World War II, resentment against, 
and fear of, Japan is still too strong to permit 
a rapid expansion of mutually profitable trade 
and investment relationships. Moreover, many 
European countries are also competing vigor- 
ously for these potential new markets in non- 
Communist Asia in which Europeans now en- 
joy, and are likely to continue to enjoy, com- 
parative political and/or economic advantages. 


Finally, the prospect of greatly increasing Ja- 
pan's exports tothe dollar area, to Latin Amer- 
ica, and to Western Europe is even dimmer 
primarily because Japanese goods could not 
hope to compete successfully on a large scale 
in those markets. 

The grave uncertainties about Japan's eco- 
nomic future must be of serious concern not 
only to the Japanese people but to the U.S. and 
other free countries as well. Japan is our only 
potentially major ally inthe Pacific, for it alone 
possesses the manpower, industrial base, and 
strategic location necessary for relieving the 
United States of a significant portion of the bur- 
den of preventing the spread of Communism in 
Asia. But Japan will neverbe able to play this 
role unless some way can soon be found to free 
it from its present dependence upon extraordi- 
nary U.S. expenditures and toenable it to earn 
its own way in world trade. TC 


Industrial Organization 


In Patterns of Industrial Bureaucracy, Alvin W. 
Gouldner, an industrial sociologist, uses the 
material collected in a 3-year field study of a 
gypsum plant undergoing a change in manage- 
ment to analyze the organization and adminis- 
tration of an industrial operation with particular 
reference to labor-management relations. 
Three kinds of relational patterns were iden- 
tified in this plant. Under one pattern rules 
imposed by outside agencies (for example by 
an insurance company that insisted on a "'no- 
smoking" rule) were neither enforced by man- 
agement nor obeyed by workers. A second pat- 
tern was characterized by rules for which joint 
labor-management support was forthcoming. 
Safety rules, for example, were enforced by 
management and willingly obeyed by employ- 
ees. In the third pattern, rules unilaterally 
introduced by either management or labor often 
were evaded by the other group and created a 
situation where punishment for breaking rules 
was substituted for consent based on mutual 
agreement. It was in this last case, says the 
author, that the greatest tension and conflict 
between labor and management was revealed. 


(From: The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. Mar. 
1954, 282 pp. $4.50) 


@ Eric Johnston 


Eric Johnston's discussion of his mission to 
the Middle East as Special Representative of 
the President ''to further a constructive propos- 
al for developing the physical and economic 
resources of the Jordan Valley for the benefit 
of the people of...Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, and 
Israel"'—as givenbefore the American Friends 
of the Middle East Jan. 28 in New York City— 
is printed in the Feb. 22, 1954 State Depart- 
ment Bulletin. Mr. Johnston, President of the 


Motion Picture Association of America, Inc., 
is an NPA Board member.’ 


© Harry A. Bullis 


Harry A. Bullis, Chairman of the Board of Gen- 
eral Mills and Treasurer of NPA's Board of 
Trustees, wascitedas an outstanding example 
of the "new businessman" whose ''concern for 
peace is as dynamic as /his/ interest in cor- 
porate profit" in the Jan. 23, 1954 Saturday 
Review of Literature. The article, "Harry A. 


‘Bullis: Portrait of the "New Businessman,’ " by 


Leo Cherne, appeared in a special section on 
"The American Businessman and World Peace." 


@ In the Harvard Business Review 


In the Mar.-Apr. issue, J.K. Galbraith, Har- 
vard University professor and member of NPA's 
International Committee wrote on "The De- 
fense of Business: A Strategic Appraisal;" 
Clifton R. Wharton of the TALA staff de- 
scribed programs developed by U.S. corpora- 
tions for aiding communities abroad; and Stefan 
H. Robock, co-author of NPA's Why Industry 
Moves South, discussed ''Fact and Fiction 
About Southern Labor." 


@ John Hay Whitney 


John Hay Whitney, member of NPA's Board of 
Trustees, is serving on The Secretary of State's 
Public Committee on Personnel as Vice-Chair- 
man. The Committee was set upby Secretary 
Dulles to study and advise him on measures 
necessary to increase the effectiveness of the 
Department's foreign service. 


@ Report on Europe’s Economy 


The Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation has published its Fifth Annual Re- 
port under the title Progress and Problems of 
the European Economy. The Report concludes 


that the expansion of production rates must be 
increased if the living standards and external 
payments positions of the member and assoc- 
iated countries are to be permanently improved. 
The risk of short-run balance of payments 
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difficulties resulting from an increased rate of 
economic growth is considered less serious 
thanthe long-term dangers inherent in inade- 
quate growth. (From: OEEC Mission, 2002 
PSt., N.W., Wash. 1954. 300 pp. $2.50) 


@ Defense Against Recession 


Sharp and extended depressions are not inevi- 
table in the modern U.S. economy, said the 
Committee for Economic Developmentin a re- 
cent statement prepared by its Research and 
Policy Committee. There are many built-in 
stabilizers which “have greatly reduced the 
tendency of our economic system to multiply 
a deflationary impact."' Actions which indi- 
vidual businessmen and governments can take 
to prevent a decline and strengthen automatic 
stabilization: are reviewed. Other measures, 
such as public works’ expansion and tax re- 
duction, might be put into effect by government 
“when a dectine is- under way or, perhaps, 
when a decline is clearly forecast." (Defense 
Against Recession. Mar. 1954. 54 pp. Free) 


© Negro Employment Practices 


Negro Employment in the Birmingham Metro- 

olitan Area, the third in NPA’'s series of se- 
ES) studies of Negro employment in the 
South, will be released in April. Copies may 
be ordered from NPA. (136 pp. $1.50--$1.25 
to NPA members) 


looking 


CHASE, WASHINGTON 


In recent years an ever increasing number of visitors 
from abroad have come to NPA, Under a program 
inaugurated by Marion H. Hedges, Vice Chairman, 
121 productivity ‘teams have participated in dis- 
cussions of the Causes of Industrial Peace Studies. 
Above, Howard P. Hudson, NPA’s Liaison Officer, 
addresses a foreign management team studying the 
organization and operation of American nonprofit 
associations, Representatives from Austria, Belgium, 
Chile. China, (Taiwan), Denmark, Indo-China, Italy, 
Mexico, Philippines, Sweden, and Turkey were 
present. 


NPA REPORTS, in addition to Looking Ahead, are sent 
automatically to members of the Association. For in- 
formation write NPA Membership Department. 
LOOKING AHEAD is published 10 times a year. Per- 
mission to quote, with usual credit, is granted. 
Editor: Eugene H. Bland 
Editorial Consultant: Virginia D. Parker 

Editorial Assistant for Looking Ahead: Diane Solares 
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